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a few hours; and authentic information declared
that the Turks were unable to build the extension
from want of constructional material. Above all, the
complete ease with which the enemy's attack upon
the Canal in the preceding February had been repulsed
appeared to have escaped attention. The tactics of
the defenders admittedly had been faulty, and changes
in personnel and possibly some increase in the strength
in the numbers of the force were advisable.1 But
between modest measures of this nature and the
dispatch to Egypt of a powerful army there was
a wide difference. In adopting the latter alternative,
Great Britain presumably was determined to frighten
the enemy once and for all into abandoning all idea
of attack upon Egypt. Thus in January 1916 there
were in position on the Suez Canal no less than three
complete Army Corps, with large forces of cavalry and
infantry behind. Confronting the British, there lay
in scattered bivouacs on the eastern limits of the Sinai
Peninsula, one hundred miles distant from the Canal,
no more than a weak Turkish Division.

While the difficulties created by dumping the Base
of the Gallipoli Forces within another command
had not escaped attention in Egypt, their existence
apparently was unnoted at home ; for yet one more
organization was set up in Cairo. The Levant Base
Force only added to the prevailing confusion. At the
close of 1915, therefore, there were three distinct
commands, each independent of the others, having
their head-quarters in Cairo. First came the Force in
Egypt, now shorn of the duty of defending the
Suez Canal, next the Egyptian Expeditionary Force,

1 It has been suggested that the Canal Zone in January 1916 was
used more as a depot to give a rest to troops exhausted by the fierce
ordeal of Gallipoli. The Zone, no doubt, fulfilled this duty admirably ;
but the fact does not explain why Divisions were sent also from France
to Egypt at this juncture.